564      SELECTED  PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
Truly not only in the wider -public and economic life but within the
home and family itself many of these changes are in evidence, and with
them all there is gradually arising a new pattern of masculine role and
status related to an equality of the sexes. There is growing up between
the spouses a norm of mutual respect formerly unknown.
COMBINATION OF MARRIAGE AND GAINFUL
EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN
Too often, as women have been relieved from household jobs and
childbearing, they have been forced either to resort to relatively petty
forms of new activities such as leisure-time handicrafts, playing cards, or
other forms of recreation, or to center much of their attention on such
matters as the selection and purchase of cloths, cosmetics, and the like.
If these do not satisfy, they are likely to substitute daydreaming or its
literary and dramatic counterparts in novel reading, attendance at mo-
tion pictures, and so on. In fact, aside from household obligations and
childbearing, men have long tended to force women into trivial roles;
and one of the problems of emancipation and maturation of all women
lies right here. Quite likely the accusation that women are "personal"
and "petty" in dealing with each other or with people generally has
its roots in the fact that they have not been permitted to develop the
objectivity toward others and hence toward themselves that has long
characterized the mature male. (See W. I. Thomas, 1907.)
Yet, accompanying the emancipation of woman, as measured by her
civic, economic, and other roles, there has arisen considerable discussion
as to whether a woman could or should combine a career or other gain-
ful employment with marriage. Obviously, for the single woman a career
or other work outside the home may well afford her an integrating cen-
ter for her life. (See below.) But what of the woman who has to, or
wishes to, combine a career or gainful employment with the duties and
pleasures of wife and mother? Can she effectively combine the two? Or
shall she sacrifice one for the other? Is such a plan successful for more
than a few women in special circumstances?
Why married women work. The census of the United States for 1930
indicated that, of the women fifteen years of age or over listed as em-
ployed for wages, 28.9 per cent were married. In 1890 the census reported
but 13.9 per cent of working women as married. The percentage of all
married women who were gainfully employed was 4.6 per cent in 1890,
5.6 per cent in 1900, 9.0 per cent in 1920, and 11.7 per cent in 1930. These
increases not only are an indication that married women must work from
economic necessity but are also related to the emancipation of women
from their traditional place in the home. For instance, between 1920 and
1930 there was a marked shift into the professions by married women